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TO 


LORD VISCOUNT FOLKESTONE, 


On his refusal to present to the 
House of Commons a Petition 
from the author, on the subject of 
the distresses of the people of 
England. And on the infamy 
of the Boroughmongers. 

North Hampstead, Long Island, 
4th Feb. 1819. 
My Lorp, 

It is now about a year since I 
transmitted to your Lordship a 
petition to be presented to the 
body, that was called the House 
of Commons; which petition re- 
lated to matters in which I, in 
1 millions of my 


which petition your Lordsbip re- 
fused to present; and on which 
refusal I now address you. This 
refusal has been rankling in, my | 
breast from the moment I first 
heard of it until the ‘present mo- 
ment. It was an insult, not to 
me alone, but to all the people. 
But, I have remained silent on 
the subject till now, because, ‘untif ‘a 
NOW, the base paper- system, at | 
which 1 wy petition struck, has not 
appeared to me to have received | 





| roug! hmon gering. 


any very, decisive blow. Such a 


blow it has now received; and, 


before I proceed to the subject of 


my complaint against your Lord- 
ship, I wil] make a remark or two 


upon that blcw. 
The newspapers 


that the London Juries have re- 


inform me, 
fused to convict for forgery unless 
better evidence than that of Bank 
Inspectors be produced ; the Cov- 
RIEK says upon this, that the Sta, 
tute- Book, or the Jury-Bor, must 


be CLOSED ; the 
Curonicte. (the organ of the 


soon and 
out-faction) says, that the only 
remedy is to draw in all the small 
Oh, uo! The Counter 

The Jury Box must be 
That is the only remedy, 


notes ! 

is right. 
closed. 
it scems to me. 
for engravers! That is the thing, 
That. is the sure prop of public 
credit. That will tip the monu- 
ment, which Pitt wished to be 
That will 
form a fine cap to Burke's « Co- 


raised to his fame. 


rinthian Column” 
The. world 
will then be convinced of the 
super-excellence of the « British 


Constitution,” or ‘the deyil: is in’ 


f it. Oh, yes! Close the Jury-Boz> 
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by all means, unless you can in- 
sure Derby Juries, whom the 
Judge will thank, when they have 
put it in his power to condemn 
men to be hanged and ripped up. 
Close the Jury- Box, by all means; 
for, then, the thing will be in 
shape, in outward and visible 
sign, what it has long been, until 
very lately, in reality. 

Close the Jury-Box, by all 
means; buf, that will not save 
the paper-bubble, nor the Bo- 
rough-usurpation : no, not one 
single day. The state of the thing, 
early in December, was this: The 
forgers had been at work more 
than ever. I am happy in the 
belief, that my Register, which 
had been published in August and 
the three following months, may 
have assisted in producing that 
general detestation of the Bank- 
fellows, which seem io have been 
in operation in November and 
December, and’ which, at last, 
produced the verdicts of December. 
Be this as it may, it was, in De- 
cember, made, in fact, no crime to 
utter forged notes. This, of 
course, would let loose all the 
forgers; and, it is hardly possible 
to say, what would speedily fol- 
low. “The frightened crew began 


to talk of new notes ; a new sort of 


: notes. “This could do nothing at}. 


alk These * would be imitated at 


once. And, besides, what a hub. 
bub in making the exchange | 
The wiseacre, Perry, who 
thinks Grenvitte a Solomon, 
and who talks about “ the collec. 
** tive wisdom of the nation:”’ this 
wiseacre tells his readers, that the 
only remedy i3 to draw in all the 
small notes. What does the fool— 
knave mean: Does he forget, 
that the “* smad/ notes’’ were issued 
only because the Bank could rot 
pay :n specie? Does he forget, 
that the small notes are the cur- 


course, the Country Rags? Or, 
does he suppose that this last 
trash will pass about current on 4 
par with gold and silver? What 
does the ass think? He seems to 
think that Lord Grenville, the 
volunteer for the dungeon-bill, 1s 
a sort of conjuror; and that 
though he himself cannot see how 
the thing is to be done, cupning 
Grenville musi see it! 

‘Read Paine, my Lord; for, 
though one of the “ Lower Or- 
ders,” as the Borough-usurpers 
have the folly and insolence o 
call us, he told the fortune of the 
base swindling system-even before 
it broke. He said, L796, that the 
five pound notes were issued,, J¢ 
‘cause the Bank was insolvent. He 
said, that the insolvency existed, 





‘thou b it had not been declared. 


rency of the country, including, of 
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He said, that the Bank could uot, 
if pressed, pay stxperce in’ the 
pound. He said, that, whenever 
the note-holders should go and 
demand payment, the insolvency 
would be declared. This he said 
in 1796; and, in 1797, the note- 
holders did go and demand pay- 
ment; and the insolvency was de- 


elared. Read the essay of this 
famous Englishman; this true 
Englishman; this son of -the 


“ Lower Orders ;*’ this honour to 
his country and to the human 
mind. ead his essay, my Lord; 
for, you never could have read it, 
or you would not have said, last 
year, that you thought the Bank 


might have paid in specie two years 


before! Low as my estimate was 
of the understanding of the 


“ higher orders,” as they have the 
brass to call themselves, I thought 
that there was ove man amongst 
them, who had sense enough to 


_ know, that the Bank never could 


pay without a reduction of the 


| Debt; but,. when [ read of this 
opinion of yours, ( saw that [ .had 


been deceived. I saw that the 
“ Corinthian Column’? was a mass 
of unmixed ignorance as to great 
matters; and I looked back with 
pride waggon-driving 


to mv 


grandfather. 
Paine was described by. the 
base) Beaks as a traitor and 


5 


, 
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rebel. This wretch, when de- 
feated by’ our brother Paine, 
called upon the Atrornuy Ge- 
NERAL to defend him against his 
vanguisher. The call was obeyed; 
Parne fled to France from the 
fangs of the bloody monsters. He 
never again set his foot on the 
land of his birth, and to which he 
was sO great an honour. He is 
now dead ; he lies buried at a few 
miles distance from the spot where 
I write. I hope yet to see an Act 
of Parliament to cause his bones 
to be conveyed to England and 
deposited in the stead of those of 
Pitt, whose system he opposed, 
the ruin attending whose schemes 
he foretold, and for which fore- 
telling he was persecuted. 

Read Patne, my Lord, if the 
paper-money be still afloat; for, 
in his famous essay you will see, 
that it 1s émpossible to preserve 
the swindling system much longer. 
Read Paine, my Lord. 
mind his writings on religion. 
They have nothing to do with 
paper-money. Sir John Fortes- 
que, Sir Isaac Newton, and Locke, 
wrote. in their old age, nonsense 
about the Bible ; and why was not 
this great man to have his whims 
as well as they? Let his nonsense 


Never 


| paes along with theirs, and attexid 


to him ‘as a politician. Compaye 
hiw with-the verbose and obscure 
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‘© Audem Smeth,’* who, it he have 
a meaning, takes care to hide it 
from vulgar eyes. This Smitn, 


To Lore Viscoant Poinesrone. 


whom the Borough gang dubbed 


Doctor, is, § suppose, a wriier for 
the “‘ higher orders.” .Let him; 
but, my Lord, if it be not too late, 
I beseech you to read our man, 
plain Tom Paine. He will shew 
you the folly of Dappy Gren- 
VILLE’s schemes for “ restoring 


9? 


“the currency to.a healthy state | 
Good God! What folly! Well; 
if the King and his family get safe, 
as | hope they will, through this 
mess, they will, surely take care to 
trust tothe wisdomofthe ‘* Lower 
Orders’’ for the time to come. 

k read in the news-papers 
(December early) of a memorial 
that) was signing in London to 
pray. the parliament to renew 
the Bank-swindle Bill, in July. 
next. This is. an old. trick. 
It is just after the fashion of the 
loyal Addresses, calling upon the 
parliament to pass a dungeon bill. 
But; this trick is. now too stale, 
We, now know, that things like 
this memorial are first drawn up by 
the. Boroughmongers themselves, ; 
so that they, pray themselves to 


pass, such. iufamous measures as. 


are. necessary. to their. own inte- - 


rests, Renew. the Bill! To be. 


‘supe. they must; or, the. whole, 
. thing will go to atoms in. a twink, 
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ling. Lam now supposing, that 
the vile imposture wi!l last ’ti}| 
July next; but I do not mean that 
it wil bast so long. I should not 
be at all surprized to hear, by the 
next vessel, that the whole thing 
is even before now, blown to air, 
The probabilities are, however, 
that. it will drawl along for some 
time yet. Combinations of one 
sort and another may eke out its. 
existence for several montis. | 
do hope, that it will go off in two 
prices; for that will give time for 
the assembling of a Reformed Par- 
liament, which would contain men 
of talent; men in whom the people 
would: have confidence ; men, for 
whose decisions the people would 
have some respect ; and not a set 
of stupid, impudent, corn-enhanc- 
ing and hole-digging asses, who 
must be, at once, detested and 
despised. A Reform would put 
the affairs of the nation into the 
hands of sober, thoughtful, decent 
and humane men; not into the 
hands of a set of drunken, gam- 
bling, gormandizing, Cocoa-tree 
sots, who, uniting, as is usually 
the case, libertiniem with savage 
cruelty, could -sitand Jaugh at 4 
wretch, who was making a jest of 
** Ogden's Rupture.” 

 Two-prices is the easy death, 
the natural death, of paper-money- 
Now, suppose it posssble for te 
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Bank to pay off the one and two 
pound notes in gold and silver. 
Suppose this possible; and sup- 
pose the O!d Strumpet to begin t6 
do it. 
be presented for payment. 


Instantly these notes will 
They 
will bear a premium in exchange 
aginst fives and tens, and the rest. 
Then these notes, which will re- 
main in circulation, especially the 
feces, will be forged most famously. 
They will soon be sold for twenty 
shillings a piece ; and wise Gren- 
VELLE, who signed the Order in 
Council to protect the Bank against 
its creditors, wills perhaps, begin 
to possess as much understanding 
on’ fhe subject as Ocprny or 
Wairp, has long sinte possessed. 
He may begin to see, too, that the 
Bul of Indemnity (37th year of 
George the Third, Chapter 45) 
may, like any other Act, be RE- 
PEALED; anil, of course, that 
those memorable violaters of the 
law may become responsible both 
in’ person and estate. 

When Mr. Tierney talked, 
last year, of tlie shock and conrul- 
sion that was to be apprehended, 
he forgot to observe; that it would 
be ay very happy shock for the 


people. Itcan be dangerous only 


to'swindlersand tyrants. What! 
Is the return’ of the king’s coin; 
is the return of the good lawfid 
money; is the return of the laws 





of debtor and creditor ; is the put- 
ting an end to notorious and sweep- 
ing fraud; are these things for 
the people to fear? 

Every year, way, now, every 
month, makes the situation of the 
Borough-Bank and the Seat- 
dealers more full of peril. The 
duitgeon scheme, by which they 
knocked down a good deal of my 
honestly gained fortune, has ad: 
ded vastly to their dunger'in case 
of a blowing-up, while it Has doné 
thein no one good, and has evenac- 
celerated the blowimg-up,nid great- 
ly accelerated it too. Didthetyran- 
nical beasts think, that Enoglish- 
men with minds and means were 
coming to America to bury them- 
selves in the woods; and! fold ap 
Oh, i the 
beasts! The stupid; tlie con- 
Flattered by the 
Edinburgh Reviewers on one side 
and by Gifford and Southey on the 
other: flattered by their ownbasé 
hirelings, they little thought of 
the effects of or resentment! 


their hands, and. cry? 


ceited beasts! 


When the beasts: were ordéring 
their tools here to apply |.to 
Philadelphia Engravers for ine. 
mitahle notes, \ittle did! they 
dredm, thit we'should he diily ap. 
prized: of all their movenients ; 


and that we should, at any mo- 
ment, be reddy to supply them 


with cxract imitations of the int- 
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mitable’ commodity! See, my 
Lord, how tyranny works its own 
fall, when it has men of sense and 
public-spirit to deal with! The 
very measure that was intended 
to send me to a dungeon without 
pen, ink or paper, has made the 
destruction of the tyrants certain 
through my means, if all other 
means were to fail. When a man 
has been stricken by a tyrant, it 
ought to be the first object of his 
life to destroy the tyrant. If, for 
the sake of doing that, he is not 
ready cheerfully to forego ail pri- 
vate ‘enjoyments, he is a wretch 
unfit to live. 

“tbamy however, now fully per- 
suaded, that nothing more will be 
required of me, than the use of 
that pen, which the bloody ty- 
rants thought to silence for ever. 
Lhave no doubt that the dungeon, 
the poison, the dagger, were all 
prepared. I have no doubt, that 
1 should, long ago, have been bu- 
ried with a stake driven down 
through my body. I have taken 
the intention for the deed; and I 
feel towards the blood-thirsty ty- 
rants'accordingly. Nevertheless, 
it will be much pleasanter to me 
io reflect, that they have ‘been 
punished without any interference 
on my part beyond: the means: of 
little * Two-penny Trash.” 


let ‘us see’ what ' your conduct has 
been as to the main subject, on 
which I have been observing. 
Much about this time, last year, 
you received from me, in-my own 
hand-writing, sighed by myeelf, a 
Petition tothe House of Commons. 
of which you were aamember. | 
very respectfully requested you 
to present that ‘petition to the 
House, which YOU REFUSED 
TO: DO,’ alledging: that it was 
TOO LONG. The petition ex- 
pressed, in a very clear manner, 
what I thought were the causes of 
the sufferings experienced by my- 
selfand my unhappy countrymen ; 
itthen stated the means which | 
thought ought: to’ be adopted for. 
the ‘removal. of those sufferings ; 
and it concluded with praying the 
House to adopt those means. | 


felt towards the House as it be- 


came me to feel ; but, I imposed 
so absolute:a restraint upon those 
feelings, that--f, from the begin- 
ning to the endy!did not:make use 


of one single expression disrespect 


ful to the House)» And the House 


had laid it dowd as a-rale, thet 
they would: receive. any petition 
that did uot contain such expres 
sions. 

But, it seems; the petition was /0? 
long for your Lordship! It was es 
short as the nature of the: subjee! 





Inthe meaniwhile, my Lord, 





would admit of. The subject we 
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one of great importance. “It 
could not be sketched in a smaller 
compass. The petition was not 
much longer than the Hampshire 
Petition; and not half so long as 
many that have been received by 
both Houses of Parliament. Did 
your Lordship think -that the 
twenty minutes, which the reading 
of this petition would have re- 
quired, were better to be kept 
sacred to the hypocritical cant 
that was then going on about 
schools for teaching the people to 
read Hannan Moore’s account 
of the celestial death of the Evan- 
gelical Mouse, who, though starv- 
ing, would not touch the master’s 
cheese and bacon? Did you 
grudge these twenty mintites as so 
much taken from the time spent 
by Mr. Bennett, ‘Romilly and 
others, in strictures on prisons, by 
which they ingeniously confound- 

ed Reformers with ‘Thieves? Did 
you grudge these twenty minutes 
asa robbery of those’ delightful 
speechés, inswhich those of your 


the dreatment of the dungeon men, 
while you very carefully and.most 
candidly disclaimed all wish. to 
defend. their, characters’ or their 
motives, and, with still. greater 
candour, appeared to admit, that 
they might be very bad men, or, at 
least mad, as you yourself describ- 
ed Mr. Joun Kyicur to have 
been, while he was in Reading 
Jail? Mr. Knight is sane enough 
now; and he lives, I hope, to see 
iustice done on bis base oppres- 


May |, 





rors. You, my Lord, are far from 
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| being a person of weak intellect. 


You area person of sound and 
solid judgment, and of good 
talents.. But, in none of these 
respects is Mr. John Knight your 
inferior. 

However, long or short, let me 
ask what right your Lordship had 
to judge of my petition in this 
respect? It was. my petition, and 
not yours. I was the person, and 
the only person, who had, or 
could have, any right to judge of 
the proper length of it. The 
truth is, that the dength was no 
real objection. It was your duty 
to present if, or, our right of 
petition not only is a farce, but 
you regard it as a farce. 

We have a right to petition the 
king or either House of Parlia- 
ment. This is a famous right; 
but, like that of being represented, 
we are not suffered to ‘have it, or, 
at Jeast, to use it. It is like the 
guineas’ in the Vicar of Wake- 
field’s daughters’ pockets: we 
may keep it, look at it, and brag 
about it; but we must not use it. 
We havea right /o write petitions; 
but, by no means fo present them. 
There aressoldiers and . police- 
officers to hinder us from present- 
ing our petitions in person. We 
may give them to a fellow, called 
a Secretary of State, or a member 
of parliament; but he may throw 
them into the fire if he choose, or 
he may fling them in our faces, 
saying that they are too long, or 
too short, too black, or too 


white, or, he may curl up his hips 
So tha 


and say vothing at all. 

















this fine right, is, after all, if your 
Lordship’s treatment of my peti- 
tion be lawful (which I say it is 
not), a right to pray you to suffer 
our prayers to behéard! Gil Blas, 
in order to get a pétition present- 
ed for an old officer in Spain, 
applied first toa chamber-maid, 
who applied to a kept mistress, 
who applied to a Secretary. 


The “ right of petition,” means 
the sight to present petitions, or it 
means nothing. The‘ right ofpe- 
tition” exists here, in America ; 
and it is‘a real, and not a sham, 
right.. A man may send his peti- 
tion to the Speaker, who, as a 
matter of course, immediately in- 
forms the House of it; and then 
it is read. He may give it toa 
Member, who may present it or 
not as he chooses; but, then the 
petitioner may still send it to the 
Speaker. He may jpull off his 
hat, or, if a’ Quaker, keep it on, 
and go into the Holise, walk up 
tothe Chair, and present the pe- 
tition himself by giving it to the 
Speaker. All these three ways I 
myself have put in practice here 
sincé my last arrival in the 
country. And there was no po- 
lice-officer to ‘seize me by the 
throat and drag me away as a 
suspected assassin! The moment 
a petition comes, it is read. If 
there ‘are the slightest grounds 
stated in it of any wrong having 
been ~ sustained, a Commiittee is 
énstantly appointed by a hallot- 
ing like that for a common jury. 
This Committee reports, after 
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havin well examined into the 
matter. And then the House 
enter on the business, unless the 
Committee report, that there is 
no grounds for proceeding in jt. 


i This is something like “a right 

of petition” ; but ours is a poor 
thing indeed, if your Lordship 
acted lawfully. The Speaker 
would not have been bound to 
present my petition. He might 
have sent it to singe fowls in the 
kitchen of that famous gothic 
house, which has cost us half a 
million of money. IfI had gone 
into the house and up towards the 
chair with it, I should have been 
levelled by a constable’s staff, 
or, at the very least, have been 
tried for my life. I therefore, 
prayed a Member to present it for 
me; and he refused to do it. 
And thus Iam as completely de- 
prived of the right of petition as 
if J lived in Algiers; and even 
more completely; for there a man 
may! approach the Dey, and give 
him his petition, without being 
seized and treated as a malefactor. 


What a right, then, is this? 
A right means something that we 
can command as a matter of 
course. It means a claim. An 
undoubted claim to something that 
we ‘can enjoy of our own accord. 
It does not mean something de- 
pendant ‘on the wil], whim, o 
caprice of another. ‘ The right 
‘“‘ of petition” means the self 
power which every man has (© 


present a petition; and, if mem- 
bers of parliament be not legally 
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compelled to carry the petition of 
any man to the house, no man has 
a right to petition the house, see- 
ing that he would be killed if he 
were to carry it himeelf. 

As to this particular case of my 
own, the petition arrived ata time 
when the paper was got out again 
and had begun to operate. The 
dungeons were opened, and the 
Boroughmongers began to believe, 
that all was safe again, My pre- 
dictions were not accomplished ; 
I was ata great distance; and your 
Lordship thought it cxpopulen and 
especially in the House (Oh, what 
a famous House!), to have any 
thing to do with such a petson. 
A sham opposition to the Bill of 
Indemnity was the favourite of the 
day. Spring was coming on: the 
trees began to bud : the American 
Register did not keep pace with 
the singing of the birds: all was 
going to be happy: the Reformers 
were quieted: and sp the petition 


_ was too long. 


My Lord, ina Register, which 
I addressed to you, in the summer 
of 1817, I exhorted you to quit 
your Boroughmongering associates 
and fo join the people before it 
should be too late. ‘I hope, that 
this session of parliament. will not 
pass over without your dojng this, 
I very earnestly hope it; because 
I know you to be an honest, a sen- 
sible-and humane man. But, I do 
now, as I did then, very poritively 
assert, that you owe atonements 
to the people, and that no little 
battering in debate, nor any other 
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act, can, without espousing our 
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cause, Mone for the haying beenof 
the Boroughmonger tribe. False 
imprisonment, robbery, insult; all 
sorts of crimes against, us hawe 
been committed: we complain.of 
them all, individually and collee- 
tively: but, we complain of them 
only as of effects, and natural 
effects too, of one cause; that is 
to say, the withholding from us of 
our rights; and especially our 
right of choosing our own repre- 
sentatives. We complain of being 
robbed by tax-gathering and paper- 
money making; we complaia of 
being proscribed, put in dungeons, 
killed; but, we do not look upon 
these as any more than necessary 
consequences of tyranny. Abso- 
lute rulers, whether many-headed 
or single-headed, have always 
done such things. We may as 
well ascribe the. dunceon-suffer- 
ings to the iron and the stone as 


to the Ministry, Hannan Moore’s 


Boroughmonger tracts, moral and 
religious, and Lord Lascelles’s 
broad-brimmed. hat, have not so 
be-bothered our skulls as to pre- 
vent us from putting simple ideas 
together. We find ourselves in a 
dungeon. What makes us remain 
shut up here without any .crime 
either committed or charged? The 
stone and the iron. But, why, can 
we not open the iron-door? The 
leeper locks it and, carries away 
the key. But, what makes the 
keeper do so? Sidmouth makes 


him do it and pays him for it, 
But, how can Sidmouth do this? 
The Ministry have chosen, him for 
this job. 


But, what enables, this 
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dozen of men, called the Ministry, 
to do such damnable things? An 
Act of Parliament. But, who 
mikes acts of parliament ? Those 
who fill the seats. Aye, but, for 
God’s sake, then, who fill the 
seats?) Why, you fools, the 
‘BOROUGHMONGERS. 

But, stop! Whose this coming 
‘with the keeper? Oh! It isa 
member of parliament: a kind 
‘gentleman that tukes compassion 
on us. ** How ure you, Reformers. 
J am very sorry to see you here.”’ 
Pray, Sir, will you help to destroy 
those Boroughmongers that have 
put us here and keep us here? 
“ Oh, no! for T am a Borough- 
monger myself: [ wish to see 
that you are clean shaved and 
“+ washed, that is all, and that 
** you have no-meatis {o cut your 
throats.”” Hence you vile hypo- 
critical tyrant! You are even 
worse than those who have avow- 
ed their object in putting us into 
dungeons ; for, while you assist 
in committing the injustice, you 
wish to skulk out of your due share 
of our hatred and reseninient. 

This is the way that we reason, 
my lord, and this is the way that 
we shal! reason tothe last. Can 
I believe, that what has been done 
against the people would have 
been done, if the parliament had 
been chosen by the people? Nay, 
ean I believe, that if you had held 
your seat by the free voice of the 
people, you would have refused 
to present my petition? IF know 
well that you would uct. If the 
people of Salishury, and net ten 
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or twelve men, picked out by 
themselves, or by the great and 
rich neighbours, had chosen you, 
you would have presented iny pe- 
tition, Pll warrant it. How are 
we to believe in your political sin. 
cerity, when we see you toting 
against the dungeon-bill, and two 
members put in by your father vot. 
ing for it? And when we must 
know, that itis your father that 


puts you inalso? And when you 


say not one single word against 
this atrocious system ? 

The economical reformers are 
the cunningest crew, as they ima- 
gine; but, they deceive nobody. 
Besides, what do these people 
mean? "They would reduce the 
army. They are falseness itself; 
for, they know well, that without 
the army, the Boroughmongers 
would not keep. their power a 
month, Would they reduce the 
debt? No: for they are staunch 
friends of public faith ; though the 
public have nothing to do with 
the debt, except being forced, 
against justice, to pay the interest 
on it. Amongst economical r- 
formers is Lord Miron the lof. 
ty, who makes speeches of three 
hours long, about a part of Jr, 
Croaker’s salary (who hag nota 
farthing too much for so labori- 
ous an office, supposing him to fill 
it properly), but, who says not 3 
word about the two thousand fice 
hundred pounds a year, that have 
been paid to the Ezecutors 9 
Burke for the last twenty-fov" 





years, and is still to be paid '° 
them for three lives yct unexpired 
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) culled by his Jofty talk against Mr, 
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Here are sixty thousand pounds 


money, to the executors of this 
reptile alarmist, this apostate, 
this worst ofall mankind, this most 
base and mischievousofmen. He 


their lives; but this that I have 


low’s executors. And it is noto- 
rious, that it was the £itswi/liam 
Boroughs that were the real cause 
of this profligate grant, While 
the facts of this kind are so nu- 
merous as they are, does Lorp 
Mitton think that we are to be 


Croker’s Salary ? 'Vhere will be 
no good in England, my Lord, 
till those who procured this grant 
be compelled to pay back the sums 
which it has taken from the peo- 
le. 
: Speaking of the FirzwiLuiamMs 
and Burke, | cannot refrain from 
noticing their conduct as to the 
infamous bills. Lord Fitzwilliam 
voted for the dungeon-bill, No. 1. 
Lord Milton voted against it, but 
he voted for the gag'ging-bill, and 
expressed the pain it gave him to 
differ from one so near and dear to 


it was an affecting scene! Oh! 
what a struggle! Conscience’ on 
one side, and filial affection on the 
other! ‘fender souls! But Mit- 
ton knew the bill would pass, 
whether he voted for it or not. 
Then came Mr. Ponsonsy, an- 
other of Lord Fitzwilliam’s seat- 
holders. tle too was for all the 
bills but the dungeon bill; but, 
ELLiot, a brother seat-holder of 
Lord Fitzwilliam, was for dungeon 
billand all. When the renewal of | 


he bills:came on, all the Fitz- 

illiams were against the dungeon- 
ill, except Elhot, who, in voting 
or the renewal, canted about the 
pain that it gave him to differ from 
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a noble person, who was ‘the /ast 
link in the chain of his earthly 
friendships.’ (Hear! hear! hear! 
ut came the white hand- 
kerchiefs ; and the tender-hearted 
men, who listened to the savage 
hypocrite, and who were passing 
the renewed dungeon-bill, were 
heard, as Perry tells us, ‘* to sigh 
most sorrowfully.” 

What scenes were these ! What 
pretty acting! But, with what 
complete non-eflect as to the peo- 

le. Kxuiot, the unfeeling ‘and 
insolent Elliot, is dead! His 
praises have been sung by both 
Curoniciue and Courter; and 
well he deserved the fraises 
of them both; for a more detest- 
able’ politician never existed. 
They cay he was of the “ Burke 
school,” which was true enough; 
for ‘he was ferocious against the 
people and’ crawling towards the 
tyrants.” But, only think of “ the 
Burke school!”’ Just as if that im- 
pudent and unprincipled declaimer 
and railer ‘were the founder of 
some set of rules or maxims, in 

litics and government! A 
faenty school indeed, the reading 
in which consists of a hundle of 
pamphlets, written for the pur- 
pose of flattering Boroughmon- 
he and abusing the nation at 
arge, and for the obtaining, 
through the means of Borotigh- 
mongers, of a great sum of the 
nation’s money as a reward for 
such infamous services. ‘This isa 
fine school, Ao be eure! A fine 
ground for talking of this battered 
hack, this adventurer, this public 
robber, as we talk of’ Plato or 
Newton. This old railer’s inso- 
lence brought forth Paine’s 
Rights of Man; Pitt’s insolence 
brought forth Paine’s essay on the 
paper-money and the Bank; and 
the insolence of the fools of the 
Bovoughmongers in I817. has 
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brought forth thore exposures 
which will finally produce their 
utter ruin. 

The Counter and the Curont- 
cur extol the talents of Exxior, 
and. say, that his eloquence was 
peculiarly Ais own. That this 
was. not always the case I am 
ready to take my oath; for, J 
wrote six or seven speeches for 
him, which he. delivered with 
great eclat, in 1863, 1804, and 
1805. It was as poor a ereature 
as Iever met with in my life.. Ht 
wasareal poor thing. It had no 
talent at all. Its knowledge was 
all from leeks. 
patched and patched its. stuff to- 
gether as John Bowles used to do 
im his,pamphlets. Et used to go 
from eh to book. and make 
extracts, and then, altering the 
words, work the extracts into the 
things that it called its speeches. 
It used to copy what £ wrote for 
it upon the halves of sides of pa- 
per. I have sometimes, dictated 
to it for an hour at a stretch.; but 
it was not half so able at taking 
down my, words as any one of my 
children was at.twelve. years, old. 

And, this. was. ‘‘ the, great. fol- 
lower of the great Burke!”’ ‘This 
was, the impudeat varlet, who 
talked in such an insolent style 
about, the “ Lower Orders being 
“seduced by Weekly. Venom, put 
“forth by ignorant and presump- 
““tuous demagogues,, who ought 
“to be restrained from vending 
“their noxious; matter:’’ As 
Swirt, said of Srrene and 
Bisuor Burnet, Elliot seems 
to have; swallowed. Burke’s spit- 
itle, and to have spit it out with 
the addition, of his own putrid 
saliva. I am: heartily sorry:that 
the fellow is dead, ‘The assisting 
of this. man was, as to intention, 
right. in me; for he made use 
ef myrmatter in annoying Adding: 
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ton and Pitt. Bat, upon the 
whole, it did mischief; and, jf 
}God will forgive me for past of 
fences of this sort, I will never 
offend in like manuer again. [s. 
deed, the path is now plain. [t 
‘6 now a struggle of us of the 

Lower Orders’ against those 
who have the insolence to give us 
that name, while they use our ta- 
lents and our arms wherewith to 
rob us and keep us in awe. 

As to yourseif, my Lord, I al. 
ways deemed you, not only an 
honest, but an able, man. But, 
as I said in a Letter addressed to 
you in 1817, what are your good 
qualities fo us, as long as you are 
amongst our oppressers? Your 
being, in atk other respects, an 
excellent man, is énjurious to us} 
because your good character gives 
a gloss to the infamy of the sys 
tem. It induces some persons to 
believe, that the thing cannot be 
so very bad, if it be uplreld by 80 
very good’ a man. . This is fulse 
reasoning, to be sure, but it 1s fa 
shioaable.. The king's good che- 
racter has, in. this way, done inf 
nite harm to his people. /is 
name, Ais authority, his pretended 
wishes and opinions, beve been 
thrusted. forward: in support of the 
Borough-usurpation. And many 
persons, who really believed, thal 
he had a good deal to do and 
to say in the matter, could not, 
for.a long. while, believe chet the 
thine itself could be so very bad. 

Does, your Lordship ihink 
right, that aset of vermin Banker 
should! have the absolute power 
violating all contracts and of stat 
ving, a great part of the on 
when they-choose ? Do\you tlin 
















should:have beem alseady. paid ; 
Burke’sexecutors?. Do youthin 


it right. that pensions: should be 
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on the MMforeigners should have commis- 
and, if Mesions inthe army, both in direct 
past of. Miyiolation of law? Do you think 
1] never MBitright that an er post facto law 
in. Is. Hphould have been passed in order 
lain. It to screen the Clergy from the ef- 
: of the Mifects of their violation of the laws? 
st those #Po you think it right, that they 
»give us Mephould have had a million of 
- our ta- pounds of the taxes given to them 
with to Mas a reward for their gross and 
%. andalous neglect of their duty ? 
J, | al. BDo you think it right, that men 
only an Mthosen for three, should choose 
1. Bat, ewselves fer seven, years? Do 
essed to #you think it. right, that Melville 
tit good Pshould have escaped, and Pitt have 
you are [pis debts paid? Do you think it 
> Your Might, that men should be attacked) 
ets, an By soldiers, because they met to: 
s tous; [petition? Do you think the dun- 
er gives Mageon-bill, the gagging-bill, the 
the sys [Egpoldier’s-bill, the new treason- 
rsonk to Mpill, the combination-bill, were 
mnot be Hright 2? Do you think it right to 
d by so Mend turnpike - roads through ai 
is tulee Melile man's field, and to torbid 
‘itis fa Fitheir going, on any account, 
yod cha MMrough a great man’s park? Do 
one infy pou think the parish-vestry-bill 
. His Bight, while it ts. notorious. that 
etended ¢, poor have been robbed of 
ve been Mameir patrimony ? 
rt of the A thousand outrageous acts of 
d many Jew yustice might be mentioned. 
sed, that ou cannot, and you-do not think, 
do and em, orany ofthem, right. And, 
uld not, +t, do you see any means of ob- 
thet th $M@ining redress for any one of. our 
y bad. rongs,. as long as the present 
hink it stem shall exist? ‘The natural 
Bariker jects of the system is seen most 
rower of early in thiqgs, which we too 
| of stat ten overlook. What injustice 
e nation make it a settled law, that a. 
ou think blic road may cut a man’s farm 
| pounds single field in two, in order to 
_paid to Bimve distance, and this upon the 
ou think Pimtinciple, thut, pricate. must give 
ould bs Bay to public'good ; and, at the. 
nd that BimMe time, to make it a settled law,, 
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tion of trees shall be traversed 
though the road go many miles 
round In conscquence! Is this 
a specimen of these equal laws, 
which we are insultigely told are 
our “ birth right”? Again, the 
becr of the poor man is taxed; 
that of the rich man is not taxed. 
A hundred hundred of instances of 
laws and operations of laws might 
be cited, equally unfair, equally 
unjust, equally oppressive. A 
young mah, whose parents have 
been unable to keep him at the 
University, must pay a hundred 
pounds, and be entered. five years, 
before he can plead at the bar; 
while arich man’s son is to pay 
nothing and to be entered only 
three years: Was there ever any 
thing so unfair, so audacious, so 
tyrannical as this? Every obstae 
cle is thrown in-the way of indus- 
try, talent and virtue, unless the 
come forward: seasoned with the 
principles of priest-erafl: and Bo: 
roughmongering. 

The: turnpike-act; which was 
passed nearly: fifty years ago, ne: 
ver could: have been passed: by 
men having the smallest’ regard 
for any one principle of law, of 
justice, or of decency. Here 
comes ia road. Itfinds a park in its 
way. The object is to shorten the 
But, here: 
is a park; here is sacred private 
property. It must go round ma+ 
ny miles\or over a heart-breaking: 
hill, But, presently, it comes to’ 
a man’s little farm, or single field. 
Oh! now the public good only 
must be thought of. The sacred- 
ness of. private property’ vanishes 
likea dream; down go the fénces, 
and the man’s land. is cut. up, 
without the smallest ceremony, 


| Would men, chosen by the people, 


ever have passed a law: like this 2: 
_. This want, of representalion is,. 
then, our curse. It. has’ he ’ 
on. us all sorts of misehiefs, It. 
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has rendered England the most 
miserable country in «the world. 
What set of men, chosen by the 
people, would ever have pass- 
ed the combination law, which 
punishes journeymen with impri- 
sonment and hard labour tor com- 
bining to raise their wages, while 
it punishes masters with a fine for 
combining to lower wages? Did 
it ever before enter into the-mind 
of man to do any thing so flag- 
rantly and monstrously unjust 
and cruel as this? And, could 
such an act ever have been passed 
by men chosen by the people ? 

Be assured, then, my Lord, that 
no man can be regarded as the 
friend of the people, of justice, 
and of humanity, who upholds 
this great cause of all our wrongs 
and sufferings. I endeavoured 
hefore to impress this truth 
on your Lordship’s mind. I 
now again endeavour to do it. 
The people are no longer to 
be deceived. They know all 
that relates. to their sufferings. 
They disregaril any thing that a 
man says or does in their behalf, 
unless he endeavours to remove 
this odious and desolating curse. 

I am aware, that many men now 
entertain a deep contempt for 
rank and dignity. But, is this 
not natural? Is it not the fault 
of those, who, by their repeated 
outrages and insolences, have 
challenged every drop of blood-in 
our bodies? Are we still to lick 
the hand that deals us blows? 


Are we to be more stupid than the 
ealf, that 





. crops the fluow'ry food, 
“ And licks the hand that’s rais'd to shed 
its blood,” 


ite A we have no food to 
? The butcher feeds, at. 
least, the thoughtless thing he is 
about to slhughtér. But, is .it 
in nature, that we should love or 
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in nature, that we should not 
wish to pull them down? Is jt ip 
nature that we should revere insti. 
tutions, from which we have to 
expect punishment but no pro. 
tection ? 

It is notKing to tell us, that we 
cannot relieve ourselves without 
running a risk of great trouble, 
turmoil, and, perhaps, bloodshed. 
The same was said in the time of 
Cromwell and of James the Se- 
cond. Itis said with less chance 
of effect now, seeing that it is im- 
possible, that any change should 
make the condition of the mass of 
the people worse than it now is. 
And, itis, indeed, very pretty for 
the usurpers to tell us, that we 
shall ‘remain as we are, or that 
they will, by their resistance of 
our ‘claims, cause the country to 
be steeped in blood! Be it so, 
however, a third part of the na- 
tion destroyed would be prefer: 
able to the present state of things. 
The mass of the people do not 
now live : they crawl about, and 
die by inches. 

It is the tactic of the Borough- 
mongers and their agents to cile 
the French Revolution, and then 
to quote Hamlet: 


‘* Better endure the ills we have, 
‘‘ Than rush into horrors we know naught 


of; 
Or words to that effect. But, |, 
for my part, can foresee no “ hor- 
“ rors,” Why should there be 
any horrors? — Would the Bo- 
roughmongers be able to fight 8 
single handed; for, I am sure they 
would have none of the peopl? 
with them? And I am equally 


the king with them. Why, thet 
should there be any horrors * 
all? Men who talk of these hor 
rors seem to Jook only to 5! 


mouth and Liverpoo}, and to iar 
gine that they have the sote ca, 





revere our Boroughmongers or| 
their adiinistering agents? [3 it | 


of our lives and. household sto¥- 
These men forget, that there 's* 


sure, that they would not have, 
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omplete and most admirable go- 
ernment in every county. They 
orget, that every county has its 
proper and efficient officers and 
ourts. What, I would ask, 1s, 
rany length of time, to throw 
uch a kingdom into confusion ; 
nd especially when ninety-nine 
pundreths of the people are of one 
lind ? 

It is a crotchet indeed to sup- 
bose, that, the moment the Bank- 
aper is destroyed apd the Bo- 








oughmongers are deprived of 


eir means longer to oppress and 
sult king and people, we shall 
ezin to kill one another! Itisa 
till more ridiculous whim to ima- 
ine, that we shall not be able to 
ive in peace without the aid of the 
isdom of those, who have not 
nown how to take care of them- 
elves; and who have been fools 
nough to cast away the friend- 
hip of a reasonable and brave 
beople, and to embark in the same 
bottom with Castlereagh, Can- 
ing, Sidmouth, Jenkinson and 
hornton, Baring and Company. 
werea crotchet ofall crotchets to 
nagine, that England does not 
pntain sense enough to make law 
d justice prevail without the as- 
stance of a set, under whose Bo- 
bughmonger sway, the will of a 
ban-jobber has been made the 
vot of a negociation with fo- 
ign powers, and an Ambassador 
s been employed to: negociate 
ith American makers of inimita- 
noles. 

To talk to us about the Revolu- 
in of France is nonsense. We hav 

to law of the land, what the 
ench wanted.’ We are not only 
a state, as to laws and customs, 
holly differént from that of the 
ench, but we are a wholly dif- 
ent sort'of people. We enter- 
n no wish to overturn -any 
ng but those oppressions, which 
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aside of the laws ofthe land. We 
want no Brissots and Fayettes, or 
other government grinders. We 
want no Buonapartés nor mu- 
seums nor any such trash. We 
have an excellent form of govern. 
ment in every county; we have a 
code af laws that would exist in 
full vigour, if all the books that 
ever were printed were flung into 
the fire. What! would men per- 
suade us, that such a people must 
be mad and destroy each other, 
and make a french Revolution, 
because there would no longer be 
a paper-swindle, and because 
bribery, corruption, fraud, false- 
swearing and seat-selling would 
no longer be “ as notorious as the 
sun at noon-day!’’ Must we be- 
come lazy and thievish, foolish 
and wicked, unjust and bloody- 
minded, because we should no 
longer be oppressed ? 

Oh, no, my Lord! This French 
Revolution threat is a bug-bear 
that no longer frightens any body 
but fools. We want to have our 
earnings to purchase us.food and 
raiment instead of giving them up 
to deck out pensioned ladies and 
gentlemen, many of whom are fo- 
reigners. We pray most humbly for 
this: and immediately weare told 
that we wanta French Revolution. 
We complain, that Burke’s exe- 
cutors have already taken sixty 
thousand pounds from us, andare 
going on at the rate of 2,500 
pounds a year. Oh! rogues and 
traitors! We wanta Irench Re- 
volution. We do not like to be 
put into dungeons at the. sole 
will and pleasure of the Borough- 
mongers. Ah! that is a suresign 
that we want a French KRevolu- 
tion; for, as we all recollect, the 


French began bycrving outagaitiat: © 
the Bastile! And the Bastileiwas'ic 
nothing more than.an assemblage 


of dungeons, into which men were 


ve proceeded from the setting put without knowing oy, and 
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and: about ‘all’ the: other trickery 















were to be let out, if ever, nobody 
could tell: when! ) 
My Lord, this bug-bear is now 
more useless’ to the cause of our 
oppressors than any other of their 
quackeries. The people cannot 
be persuaded, that the taking 
awav' of William Gifford’s sine- 
cure will produce a French Revo- 
luteon: A tradesman, ora farmer, 


cannot, for the lite of him, see how | 


his being suffered to save some- 
thing for his own children, instead 
of giving it to the children of Bo- 
roughmongers, should lead’ to a 
French: Revolution! In short, 
the whole budget of bug-bears is’ 
exhausted. 

To me it is as clear as day-light, 
that the destruction of the Bo- 
rough-usurpation, would’ be’ a 
blessing unparalleled’ to kingvand 
people. I can’ see how easily’ 
every thing would be’ settled; 
how naturally justice would’ take 
place; how happy and prosper- 
ous, how’ free’ and glorious the 
kingdom would be. I can see how’ 
speedily the balderdash about dear 
eorn:and cheap’corn ; about hole- 
digging and eoup-kettling ; a+ 
bout! “ Exchequer Bills’. amend- 
‘* ment Bills’; about Bank Bills, 
restriction’ Bills, renewal Bills; 


and: cheatery and foolery of ‘the 
system, would disappear. I cat 
see'the industrious labourer and 
meghanic oncé more with a belly- 
full anda back! decently covered: 
I can'see the ‘law respected ‘again 
in the:persons ‘of those whu ad: 
minister: it. And none of these: 
shalld ever see, till the Borough-: 
monger system’ be ‘wholly an-} 
nibilated. : 
Until this’ take ‘place’ we have no} 
** right-of petition,” nor have we any 
otherright:. So-far froth having pros} 


—— 





‘property of the Boroughmongers as 
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‘our persons. We are as much the 


‘negro slaves are the property of thelr Ct 
masters. ‘They can, and do, take _ 
from us’ what they please; they: pu. 101 
nish us when they please, and hoy sot 
they please. They shut us up when Je 

they please, and let us out when they ce 
please. They compel us to serve ag late 
sailors or as soldiers. They treat us Per 
aS they treat all those animals that the 
they openly call their property, only = 
they treat us with less gentleness, ih 
There is no mode left us of obtaining TI 
redress. They compel us to refrain by | 
from seeking’ to recover the money Soha 
that the Bank ‘has got from us for its woe 
notes. ‘They make laws to protect ae 4 


those who have committed violences 
against us. If we meet to petition in 
numbers, they cause us to be attacked 
by armed men and treated as open 
rébels.. And, if we wish to petition On 
singly, they will not saffer our peti- oO” 
tions to be presented. It is against y* 
this monstrous tyranny that we, the He 
people of England, are now strug- 
gling ; and there is.not a just man in 
the whole world who does not wish us 
success. For my own part I value p 
nothing, not even health, except as , 
being’a ‘means ‘of assisting in the de. 
struction of this hellish tyranny. 
There: are many things which make 
men desire to live} but; I have, long 
since, lost, as’ to this desire, every 
motive other than that of being able 
to contribute my share in this glorious 
enterprise, without thinking of which 
J never open my eyes in the morning, 
of close, them, at ‘night; and | hare 
the satisfaction to know, that there 
are millions of Englishmen, who feel 
and think like myself, .. 
In the hope, that your. Lordship, 
will yet join the standard of honour, 
and fruth, of freedom, ena om i 
of humanity, a hope which I shall with 
great ‘reluctance abandon, 

, I remain, 


Your Lerdship’s most obedient, 
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perdy aut political liberty, we haveino And most humble servant, 
safety, not one moment’s safety, for Wa. COBBBIT. 
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